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A  N 

ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

ANTIENT  BATHS,  We. 

BATHING,  it  is  well  known, 
was  recommended  by  the  an- 
tient  Phyiicians  to  Perfons  of  all 
Ages  and  Conftitutions,  as  well  for  pre- 
ferving  Health,  as  curing  moft  kinds 
of  Diforders.  Many  of  the  Moderns 
imagine,  that  macerating  in  hot  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  fweating  in  Bed  afterwards, 
will  anfwer  all  the  ends  and  purpofes 
of  Bathing ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  common  practice  of  our  Ba¬ 
thers,  the  received  Opinion  is  intirely  in 
their  Favour.  But,  as  I  apprehend  this 
to  be  a  Miftake,  attended  with  very 
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bad  Confequences,  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
give  a  particular  Account  of  thefeveral 
parts  of  the  antient  Baths,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Effc&s  produced  by  them. 

Th  s  Batlis  then,  according  to  Galen, 
Method.  Medendi ,  lib.  x.  cap.  io.  con- 
fifted  of  four  Parts.  In  the  firft  of 
thefe,  a  Perfon  was  gradually  heated, 
and  then  fweated  by  hot  Air ;  and  for 
the  moft  part  anointed  and  rubbed. 
It  was  called  Laconicum ,  Ajfa,  and  Af- 
f<s  Sudationes.  When  the  Baths  were 
more  ffmple,  they  had  one  hot  Room 
or  Stove  only,  which  was  round,  and 
covered  with  an  hemifpherical  Roof. 
Vitruv.  de ArchiteB.  lib.  v.  cap.  io.  Ci¬ 
thers  had  two  fuch  hot  Rooms,  different 
however  in  degrees  of  Heat,  the  Tepida - 
rium  and  Caldarium ;  and  many  three, 
which  were  placed  one  after  the  other. 
When  there  was  more  than  one  Stove, 
the  firft  was  ufed  as  an  undrefling 
Room,  or  Apodyterium . 

The  hot  Room  or  Rooms  were  heat¬ 
ed  from  a  Kiln  or  Oven  underneath, 

and 


and  Flues  carried  from  thence  round 
about  in  the  Walls.  The  Floors  of  thefe 
Rooms  were  made  fomewhat  declining: 

iD 

from  the  hot  Bath,  which  was  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  hotteft  Room,  on  purpofe 
that  Water,  thrown  over  the  lide  of  the 
Bath,  might  run  through  them  all  to 
moiften  the  Air,  when  there  was  occa- 
fion. 

After  fweating,  and  fome times 
rubbing  and  anointing  in  the  Stoves, 
it  was  ufual  to  go  firft  into  the  hot 
Bath,  next  into  the  warm  Bath,  and 
then  into  a  cooler.  The  two  firfl  of 
thefe  were,  from  •  their  temperature, 
called  Caldarium  and  Tepidarium ,  as 
well  as  the  dry  fweating  Rooms  already 
mentioned ;  and  not  only  the  Baths 
themfelves,  but  the  Rooms  in  which 
they  flood  had  the  fame  Names.  The 
Caldarium  and  ‘Tepidarium ,  where  the 
Water  was,  belonged  to  the  fecond  part 
of  the  Baths ;  but  the  Frigidarium ,  to 
the  third.  The  manner  of  bathing 
was  in  all  thefe  three  the  fame :  They 
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commonly  fat  down  on  a  low  Seat  or 
Stool  in  the  Bath,  called  probably  from 
hence  Solium ,  with  their  legs,  and 
fometimes  thighs,  covered  by  the  Wa¬ 
ter  :  In  the  mean  time,  the  fame  Water 
was  poured  on  their  Heads  and  upper 
parts  by  themfelves,  or  the  Servants  of 
the  Baths,  from  Pitchers  or  Urns  made 
for  the  purpofe.  If  any  part  of  the 
Body  wanted  to  be  bathed  more  than 
another,  a  larger  quantity  of  Water  was 
poured  upon  it;  and  this  fometimes 
from  a  greater,  and  fometimes  from  a 
lefs  Height.  In  fome  cafes  they  came 
out  of  the  hot  Water  to  be  anointed, 
and  then  went  back  into  it  again ;  in 
others  they  did  not  go  into  the  Water 
at  all,  but  fat  down  by  the  fide  of  the 
Bath,  and  had  the  Water  poured  upon 
them  there.  .  ^  :■ 

After  bathing  in  the  cooler  Water, 
they  were  rubbed  commonly  with 
linen  Cloths,  and  detained  in  a  tempe¬ 
rate  Air,  either  in  the  Frigtdarium  or 
clfewhere,  till  the  Sweat  intirely  ceafed. 
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and  there  was  no  danger  of  taking  cold, 
on  going  into  the  open  Air :  They  were 
then  wiped  dry,  anointed,  dreffed,  and 
after  this  fourth  Operation  difmifs’d 
from  the  Baths. 

The  feveral  Parts  of  the  Baths,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be 
ufed  by  Perfons  fubjedt  to  Diforders  of 
the  Head,  are  mentioned  by  Celfus  in 
the  following  paflage,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  Si 
in  balneum  venit, fub  vejle  primum  pau  - 
lulum  in  Tepidario  infudare ,  ibi  ungi , 
turn  tranfire  in  Gaidar  ium ;  ubi  fudarit , 
in  folium  non  defenders,  fed  multd  aqua 
calidd  per  caput  fe  totum  perfunderc , 
turn  tepida  uti,  deinde  frigidd ,  diutiuf- 
que  ed  caput  quam  cceteras  partes  per- 
fundere :  deinde  id  aliquandiu  perfri- 
care,  novijfime  detergere,  ungere. 

The  directions  given  by  Galen  for  bath¬ 
ing  Perfons  confirming  by  a  heElic  Fe¬ 
ver,  are  yet  more  particular,  Method. 
Med.  lib.  x.  cap.  10.  Volo  ceger  in  bal¬ 
neum  fuper  leBulo  deportetur,  in  cuius 
prima  e  tribus  domo  nudetur,  tranf- 
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feratur  in  Jindonem  calentem ,  prompts 
in  id  ipfum  paratum ;  Jint  autem  qua- 
tuor  homines  qui  hanc  teneant ,  a  quoque 
fme  units.  Inde  in  fecundam  portetur. 
Efio  autem  hcec  media  domus  non  tan- 
tum  fitu  media ,  fed  etiam  iemperte,  tan- 
tb  fcilicet  primd  calidior ,  quanto  efl 
tertid  frigidior.  In  hac  domo  oleum 
tepidum  efio,  quo  ceger  fuper  findone  il - 
latus  protinus  perfundatur.  Hoc  faElo , 
tertiam  ingrediantur  domum ,  ac  ducant 
hominem  ubi  lavacrum  fit  autem 

per  tres  domus  qui  eum  portent  tranfi- 
bunt ,  ut  in  hac  balne't  parte  paululum 
tantum  moreniur.  Efio  et  Aer  cujufque 
domus ,  nec  calore  nec  frigore  immodicus , 
fed  ad  modum  temperatus ,  mediocri- 
ter  humidus :  Hoc  fiet  fi  Aqua  bene  tern- 
perata  ex  labro  ft  liberaliter  effufa ,  fc 
ut  perfluat  per  omnes  domus.  In  ipfa 
vero  Aqua  calida,  findone  item  fuftentus^ 
bis  terve  tot  us  mergatur,  nulla  verb 
aqucz  infufio  adhibenda  efi,  qua  in  aliis 
uti  folemus.  Mox  hinc  eduElus ,  in  fri- 
gidam  femel  totus  tingatur ,  at  inde  ce- 

lerrime 
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krrime  retrahatur ,  &  alia  Sindone  teva- 

o 

tur ,  turn  in  LeBulum  collocetur ;  ibi  Spon¬ 
g'd  s  detergatur ,  deinde  mollibus  Lintels, 
Jed  biter  hcec  is  erit  blandijjime  contrec- 
tandus.  Pojlea  un&us  &  vejlibus 
ami  Bus fuper  LeBulo  in  domum fuam  re- 
ducendus ,  apto  demum  cibo  nutrien- 

dus. 

The  third  part  of  the  Baths  being 
called  Frigidarium ,  and  the  Water  here 
ufed  Frigida,  it  is  generally  under¬ 
flood  to  have  been  conftantly  placed  at 
a  diftance  from  the  Fire,  fo  as  to  have 
had  no  Warmth  at  all  from  it.  But 
this  is  not  true,  for  the  Kiln  or  Oven 
wherein  they  made  the  Fire,  was  in  the 
more  regular  Baths  continued  under¬ 
neath  the  Frigidarium ,  which  is  evident 
j  from  the  directions  for  building  Baths, 
given  by  Vitruvius ,  lib .  v.  cap.  io. 
Supra  hypocaujlrum  tria  Ahena  funt 
componenda ,  unum  Caldarium,  alterum 
Tepidarium,  tertium  Frigidarium,  W 
ita  collocata  uti  ex  Tepid ario  in  Calda¬ 
rium  quantum  Aquae  calidcs  exijfet ,  in- 
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fiueret  de  Frigidario  in  Tepidarium 
eadem  rations.  Thefe  bathing  Vafes 
being  ranged  one  after  another,  in  the 
lame  Directions,  the  fall  of  Water  re¬ 
quired  might  be  ealily  made,  if  the 
! Tepidarium  was  placed  only  a  few  In¬ 
ches  lower  than  the  Frigidarium ,  and. 
the  Caldariutn  than  the  Tepidarium. 
The  Hearth  or  bottom  of  the  Kiln  or 
Fire-place  was  lowed  likewife  at  the 
Kiln’s  mouth  and  Prcsfurniutn ,  and 
gradually  afcended  from  thence,  as  it 
went  back  under  the  Caldariutn  firft, 
then  the  Tepidarium,  and  afterwards 
the  Frigidarium.  The  ule  of  this  was 
to  keep  the  Fewel  forward  under  the 
Caldariutn ,  and  that  the  Flame  might 
more  freely  diffufe  itfelf  through  the 
whole  Cavity  beneath  the  Baths.  And 
not  only  from  the  Situation  of  the  Fri¬ 
gidarium  over  the  Fire-place,  but  alfo 
from  the  continuance  of  the  Sweat 
which  was  expedited  after  bathing  in 
the  cooler  Water,  as  Galen  relates,  Me¬ 
thod.  Medendi ,  lib.  x.  cap.  io.  we  may 
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certainly  conclude,  that  the  Chili  of 
the  Water  and  Air  in  the  Fripidarium 
was  taken  off  by  the  Fire.  Yet,  even 
then,  thefe  muft  have  felt  Cold  to 
Perfons,  coming  into  them  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  hotter  Parts  of  the 
Baths ;  from  hence  I  fuppofe,  and 
from  receiving  the  cold  Water,  it  had 
its  Name.  The  Arabian  Phyficians 
likewife,  as  Avicenna  informs  us,  lib.  i. 
canon.  Fen .  3.  Docl.  2.  cap.  6.  ordered 
the  Water  of  the  cold  Bath  to  be 
foftened,  when  it  was  ufed  after  the 
hot.  Ft  eft  quum  frigidd  lavantur , 
poft  ablutionern  aqua  calidd  faElam ,  quo 
exteriora  ftant  fortiora ,  calorque  retine- 
atur  naturalis.  Fluod  ft  voluntas  afi- 
fuerit  ut  iflud fiat ,  oportet  ne  aqua  mul- 
tum  fit  frigida ,  into  ut  fit  temperata. 
But  as  cold  Water  fell  into  the  Fripi - 
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darium ,  it  might  be  received  in  the 
bathing  Pitchers  from  the  Spout  or 
Pipe,  whenever  there  was  Occasion  to 
mix  it  with  the  Water  of  this  Bath,  or 
<  to  ufe  it  alone;  by  letting  in  a  larger 
;  C  Quantify 
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Quantity  of  cold  Water,  the  feveral 
Baths,  if  too  hot,  were  foon  to  be 
cooled. 


The  Roman  Baths,  however,  were 
not  all  built  on  the  fame  Plan,  for  in 
fome  deligned  for  private  Ufe  only, 
and  more  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
healthy  than  the  fick ,  neither  the  Air 
nor  Water  of  the  Frigidarium  leem  to 
have  received  the  leaf!;  Warmth  from 
the  Fire.  A  Defcription  of  fuch  is 
left  us  by  the  younger  Pliny ,  Ep.  vi.  Lib. 
v.  Aliis  [ fene/lris~\  defpicit  pratum , 
fed  ante  pifcinam ;  quce  feneftris  fervit 
&  fubjacet ,  flrepitu  vifuque  jucundam. 
Nam  ex  edito  defe liens  aqua ,  fufcepta 
marmore ,  albefcit.  Idem  cubiculum 
ki'eme  tepidijfmum ,  quia  plurhno  foie 
perfunditur.  Cokceret  Hypocauf  um , 
6s?  fi  dies  nubilus ,  immijfo  vapore ,  folis 
vicem fupplet.  Inde  Apodyterium  balinei 
laxum  &  hilare  excipit  cella  frigi- 
daria ,  in  qua  Baptifterium  amplum  at- 
que  opacum.  Si  nature  velis  latius  aut 
tepidiiis ,  in  area  pifcina  eft,  in  proximo 
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puteus j  ex  quo  pojfts  rurftus  aft  ring! :  ft 
pceniteat  teporis  Frigidarice  cellce  con¬ 
nect  it  ur  media,  cui  Sol  benigniftftme 
prcefto  eft ,  Caldarice  magis,  prominet 
enim.  In  hac  tres  deftcenftones :  duce  in 
foie,  tertia  a  foie  longius ,  a  luce  non  lon¬ 
gius.  Vid.  Epift.  xvii.  Lib.  ii. 

What  the  hanging  Baths,  or  Bal¬ 
nea  penflia  were,  has  been  accounted 
a  very  difficult  Thing  to  find  out.  See 
Baccius  de  Ehermis ,  &  Mercurialis  els 
Re  Gymnajlica.  For  my  own  Part,  I 
think  they  were  no  other  than  fuch  as 
I  have  been  defcrihing.  Any  Build¬ 
ings  {landing  upon  Pillars,  Arches,  or 
Vaults,  the  Romans  called  VEdificia 
fufpenfa.  And  as  the  Baths  themfelves 
and  hot  R.ooms  flood  on  fmall  Brick 
Pillars,  or  Iron  Props,  or  were  vaulted, 
i  that  the  Fire  and  Heat  might  be  ap¬ 
plied  every  where  underneath,  (as  may 
be  been  in  Vitruvius)  they  were  pro- 
;  perly  Balnea  fufpenfa ,  or  penflia. 

The  Roman  People,  before  Sergius 
\  Grata ,  Cotemporary  of  Crajfus  the 

C  2  Orator, 
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Orator,  bom  A.  U.  C.  DCLXXIX, 

introduced  the  Balnea  penfilia  among 
them,  probably  heated  their  Water  in 
fome  convenient  Vefiel,  and  then  re¬ 
moved  it  from  the  Fire,  or  the  Fire 
from  under  it,  when  they  bathed ;  or 
elfe  had  the  hot  Water  carried  from 
thence  into  a  bathing  Tub,  as  it  is  now 
commonly  done  with  us  in  private 
Houfes,  where  a  hot  Bath  is  ufed. 
Such  kind  of  Baths,  according  to  Ho¬ 
mer,  were  in  Ufe  at  the  Time  of  the 
! Trojan  War, 


KixAfT o  cf <xy.tyi7io\oi(7iv  IoVAoxo^uok  nocroc 
A u(p)  Trap!  rural  rplrroclx  ptyocVy  otppa,  jriAoiro 
3’sgu.oi  Xoslpa  ixayj\;  exvorytravTi. 

II.  xxii.~ — 442. 


But  in  thefe  fimple  Baths,  the  Heat  of 
the  Water  cannot  be  kept  up  to  any 
certain  Degree,  or  changed  as  Ufe  or 
Pleafure  may  require.  Befides  the 
gradual  Increafe  of  Pleat  and  Sweat¬ 
ing,  before  going  into  the  hot  Water, 

and 
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and  the  agreeable  tempering  and 
hardening  afterwards,  are  entirely 
wanting.  Thefe,  and  other  Conve- 
niencies  peculiar  to  the  hanging  Baths , 
made  the  Roman  Feople  extremely 
fond  of  them,  when  their  Ufe  became 
publick,  in  the  Times  of  Pompey  the 
Great ;  being  recommended  by  Afcle- 
piades,  who  firft  of  all  introduced,  or 
at  leaf!;  effablifhed,  the  Profefiion  of 
Phyfick  at  Rome.  This  warlike  Peo¬ 
ple  were  fo  ignorant  of  the  learned 
Arts,  that  before  Afclepiades  brought 
them  acquainted  with  the  Grecian 
PraSlice  of  Phyfick,  they  cured  them- 
felves  by  Sweating,  in  the  fame  rude 
Manner  as  the  fimple  Blacks  and  Na¬ 
tives  of  America  have  been  found  to 
do.  Afclepiadem  adjuvere  mult  a , 
quorum  cur  a  nimis  anxia  &  rudis ,  ut 
obruendi  cegros  vejle ,  fudorefque  cmni 
modo  ciendi ,  nunc  corpora  ad  ignes  tor- 
rendi ,  folejve  ajjiduo  qucerendi  in  urbe 
nimbora  :  imo  verb  toti  Italics  impera- 
trici ,  turn  primum  penjilium  balinearum 

tj-' > 
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ufu ,  ad  infinitum  blandiente.  Plin.  Hifi. 
lib.  xxvi.  cap.  3.  This  Author  relates 
of  the  fame  Phyfician,  a  little  before, 
balneas  avidijfima  hominum  cupiditate 
infiituit.  And  it  is  no  Wonder  that  a 
People  accuftomcd  to  fuch  kind  of 
Phyfick,  fhould  be  vaftly  pleafed  with 
the  hanging  Baths,  recommended  by 
fifclepiades,  if  only  on  Account  of  the 
Conveniency  of  Sweating  in  the  hot 
Rooms.  Seneca  muft  therefore  crave 
fome  Allowance,  for  what  he  writes  in 
his  xcth  Letter,  as  to  the  Time  when 
the  artificial  Baths  began  to  be  erected 
by  his  Countrymen,  ^ucedam  noftrd 
demum  memorid prodiijfe Jcimus — ut  fiuf- 
penfiuras  Balnearum ,  &  imprejfios  pari- 
etibus  tubas ,  per  quos  circumfiunderetur 
calor ,  qui  ima  fimul  &  fumma  fioveret 
cequaliter.  Baccius,  Mercurialis ,  and 
others,  on  their  Authority,  have  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  Balnea  penfilia  were 
Baths  fu  fpended  by  Ropes,  to  be  fwung 
forward  and  backward,  like  the  LeEH 
penfiles.  But  there  is  little  or  no  Rea- 

fon 
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Jon  for  fucli  a  SuppoJition,  and  many 
Objections  lay  againft  it.  Balnea  pen- 
Jilia  (Vt alerius  Maximus  obferves,  Lib. 
ix.  cap.  i.  Memorabil.)  Or  at  a  primus 
facere  inflituit :  quae,  impenfa  Icevibus 
initiis  ccepta  ad  fufpenfa  aquae,  calidce , 
tantum  non  cequora  penetravit.  To 
what  Purpofe,  allowing  it  could  be 
done,  fhould  fo  immenfe  a  Quantity 
of  Water  be  hung  up  by  Ropes  in 
'  private  Baths  (as  they  would  have  us 
relieve)  for  fwinging  a  Jingle  Perfon  ? 
Belides  the  fufpenfurce  Balnearum,  and 
the  Flues  in  the  Walls,  of  which  Se¬ 
neca  fpeaks,  belong  undoubtedly  to  the 
lame  Invention,  being  contrived  to 
heat  the  Stoves  under  and  over.  And 
Vitruvius  would  have  the  Hearth  of 
the  Fire-place  under  the  Baths  to  rife 
gradually  from  the  Prcefurnium ,  quo 
facilius  flamma  pervagaretur fub  fufpen- 
Jione.  But  certainly  iJ  Vifclepiades  had 
prefcribed  fwinging  Baths ,  as  the  learn¬ 
ed  Antiquarians  abovenamed  imagine, 
both  Celfus  and  Ccelius  Aurelianus 

would- 
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would  have  related  in  what  Diftera- 

pers,  geftationes  in  aqua  calida  were 

In  home  private  Baths  the  Antients 
feem  to  have  had  a  Contrivance  like 
that  in  our  modern  Bagnio  s,  and  by 
carrying  two  Pipes,  one  from  a  Cittern 
of  hot  Water,  and  the  other  from  that 
of  cold,  into  a  fmaller  bathing  Veflel, 
where  there  were  Cocks ;  by  turning 
this  or  that,  the  Perfon  bathing  might 
temper  the  Water  he  was  in  at  Plea- 
fure,  and  change  the  Bath  gradually 
from  hot  to  cold,  without  removing 
out  of  his  Place. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Baths;  I  fhall  next  con- 
fider  the  different  Effects  of  their 
feveral  Parts. 

By  the  hot  Air  then,  all  the  Pores 
of  the  Body  are  dilated  and  opened, 
but  more  elpecially  of  thole  Parts 
which  are  molt  contiguous  to  it.  At 
the  fame  Time  the  Heart  and  Arte¬ 
ries  are  incited  to  contract  themfeives. 
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more  frequently  and  vigoroufly :  By 
means  of  which  the  Motion  ol  the  Blood 
will  be  accelerated,  and  the  Flux  of  the 
Humours  be  more  determined  towards 
the  Skin  and  Paifages  conveying  the 
Breath :  For  the  Arteries  neareft  thefe 
Parts  are  moft  ftimulated  to  propel 
their  Fluids,  and  the  Duds  and  Pores 
moft  open  to  tranfmit  them  :  Conle- 
quently  the  Difcharge  of  the  ufelefs 
excrementitious  Matter,  which  natu¬ 
rally  pafteth  off  through  the  perfpira- 
tory  Pores,  will  be  thereby  greatly  in- 
creafed.  But  beiides  what  is  effected 
by  the  vital  Powers  of  Animals,  the 
Moifture  of  all  porous  Bodies  is  ex- 
traded  and  abforbed  by  hot  dry  Air. 
On  thefe  Accounts  a  Man  perfpires 
moft  plentifully  in  hot  dry  Countries 
and  Seafons.  The  Flux  of  Humours 
from  the  internal  Parts  of  the  Body  to 
the  external ,  is  evident  from  the  Red- 
nefs  and  Swelling  of  the  Skin,  and  the 
Increafe  of  Perfpiration  in  hot  dry 
.Weather,  is  afcertained  by  the  ftatical 

I  Jv. .  D  Expe- 
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Experiments  of  San&orius ,  Keil. ,  and 
De  G  or  ter..  From  which  alfo  we  are 
certain,  that  a  conflant  and  due  Dif- 
charge  of  this  fubtle  Excrement  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  the  Continuance 
of  Health ;  that  a  flight  Interruption 
or  Deficiency  of  it  will  very  foon  bring 
on  a  Fever,  or  fome  other  Diforder ; 
and  that  it  is  vain  to  expert  Recovery 
from  Sicknefs  without  a  free  Perfpi- 
ration.  1 

Another  EfFedt  of  hot  Air  is  fufing 
and  diffolving  the  Blood  and  Humours, 
together  with  fuch  Concretions  as  are 
not  too  far  removed  from  a  fluid  State,, 
and  dilpofed  to  diffolve  by  Heat;  fuch 
are  fat  cold  Pituita ,  and  crude  vifcid 
Matter.  The  two  Lift  are,  for  the 
moft  Part,  the  obflrudting  Matter  in 
thofe  chronical  Dijlempers  where  the 
Circulation  is  languid.  A  general  Re¬ 
dundancy  of  the  former  is  itfelf  a 
Difcemper,  and  the  Caufe  of  many 
others.  Behdes,  very  frequently  in 
lean  People,  Surgeons  meet  with  Tu- 

rnours 
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mours  containing  a  fat  oily  Subfiance ; 
from  whence  we  may  reafonably  con¬ 
clude,  that  this  Kind  of  Matter  is  of¬ 
tentimes  the  Occalion  of  Qbftructions. 

The  Fluids ,  (and  probably  a  Part  of 
the  Solids )  of  a  Dog  and  Cat  were 
within  half  an  Hour  rendered  more 
putrid ,  and  confequently  were  more 
diftolved  by  the  hot  Air  in  a  Sugar- 
baker’s  Stove,  than  thofe  of  a  Man  are 
by  the  moft  malignant  petechial  or 
pejliiential  Fever.  The  colli  quoted 
Matter  was,  in  the  mean  Time,  very 
plentifully  difcharged  by  the  Dog  thro’ 
the  lalival  Glands  (owing  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  Formation  of  this  Creature)  and 
had  the  Appearance  of  bloody  Ichor. 
The  Cat  was  as  wet  with  fweating,  as 
if  drawn  thro’  a  River.  To  any  one 
who  duly  conhders  this  Experiment 
related  by  Boerhaave,  in  the  farffc  Vol. 
de  Chemia  (275)  and  knows  that  Pu¬ 
trefaction  fo  intimately  diffolves  the 
Texture  of  the  Particles  forming  the 
different  animal  and  likewife  vegetable 
Subftances,  as  to  reduce  them  all  again 

D  2  to 
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to  the  like  Principles ;  it  will  appear 
that  hot  Air  applied  to  all  the  Body 
externally ,  and  taken  into  the  Lungs  in 
breathing,  is  by  much  the  moil  pow¬ 
erful  Dijfolvent  which  Phylicians  have 
yet  difcovered  :  A  greater  Degree  of 
Heat  applied  to  the  whole  external  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Body,  whilft  temperate 
Air  is  breathed,  will  not  produce  any 
Sign  of  a  Tendency  towards  Putre- 
faElion ,  and  confequently  is  much  lefs 
efficacious  in  diffolving  animal  Con¬ 
cretions. 

From  the  incredible  and  deftrudlive 
Power  of  very  hot  Air  in  diflolving 
and  melting  down  living  Animals, 
may  be  deduced  the  Effects  of  that 
which  is  heated  in  a  lefs  Degree.  A 
gentle  Heat,  therefore,  befides  dis¬ 
charging  the  perfpirable  Matter  or  mod 
fubtle  Excrement  (con filling  of  a  wa- 
try  Vehicle,  and  the  ufelels  Parts  of 
decayed  and  vitiated  Solids  and  Fluids, 
which  naturally  tend  to  Putrefaction^ 
and  arp  now  ready  to  become  acrid) 

diffolves 
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diflolves  the  Texture  of  the  Particles 
which  are  in  the  next  State  to  the  per- 
fpirable  Matter,  and  forwards  the  fame 
Change  in  all  the  Humours  between 
this  and  the  Chyle :  By  which  Means, 
it  greatly  augments  the  Quantity  of 
the  perfpirable  Matter. 

If  the  Heat  be  increafed,  the  Flux 
of  Matter  to  the  Skin  will  be  more 
copious,  and  the  Pores  more  open ;  and 
when  it  comes  to  a  certain  Degree,  the 
Humours,  inftead  of  flying  off  infenfl- 
bly,  will  flow  fo  fall  thro’s  the  Skin, 
that  the  whole  Body  will  be  bedewed 
with  Sweat.  The  greater  the  Degree 
of  Heat,  provided  it  is  not  fuffocating, 
the  greater  will  be  both  the  DiiTolution 
and  the  Difcharge.  When  it  was  con¬ 
venient  to  promote  the  Difcharge  by 
Sweat,  with  lefs  Heat,  the  Body  was, 
by  the  Ancients,  wrapt  up  in  warm 
Cloathing  or  Blankets,  and  bathed  in 
its  own  Vapours. 

Mfclepiades  depended  chiefly  on  cu¬ 
taneous  Evaluations  for  emptying  the 

V  eflels. 
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Veffels,  and  freeing  all  the  Paffages  or 
Pores  from  Obftru&ions ;  by  which 
moft  Diforders,  according  to  his  Syftem, 
are  produced.  And  Chryfippus  with 
prafiftratus  and  their  Followers  (who 
believed  a  Fulnefs  of  the  Velfels  to  be 
the  common  Caufe  of  Diftempers)  re¬ 
filled  to  bleed  or  purge,  becaufe  the 
Matter  which  wanted  to  be  diicharged,* 
in  every  Diforder,  might  be  better  eva¬ 
cuated  thro’  the  infenfible  Pores. 

Th  ese  celebrated  PraElitioners  un¬ 
doubtedly  carried  this  Matter  too  far. 
What  I  would  contend  for,  is,  that 
the  firft  Part  of  the  Baths  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  Remedy  to  purge  the  leveral  Series 
of  Veffels  between  the  Heart  and  per- 
fpiratory  Pores ;  when  the  Matter 
which  ought  to  perfpire  is  diverted  or 
retained ;  or  when  the  Blood  abounds 
with  dijfolved ,  thin,  famous ,  and  acrid, 
Humours ,  as .  at  the  End  of  Fevers, 
and  in  many  chronical  Difeafes ;  when 
the  Glands,  Veffels,  or  Pores,  are 
clogged,  choaked  up,  and  dijlended ,  by 

fat. 
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fat,  cold ,  leucophlegmatic  Vifcidities, 
or  other  Concretions  diflblveable  by 
Heat;  when  watry  Humours  prepon¬ 
derate,  and  are  difpofed  to  produce 
dropfical  Swellings ,  or  have  already  oc- 
cafioned  them.  Befides,  by  attenua¬ 
ting  the  Humours,  accelerating  their 
Motion,  and  widening  the  Diameters 
of  all  the  VelTels,  it  not  only  difcujfes 
Tumours  arifmg  from  Obftrudions  in 
the  larger  Canals ,  but  forces  the  more 
fubtle  Fluids  through  the  finer  Duds, 
which  were  before  ftopt  or  collapfed , 
and  thereby  procures  a  free  Circulation 
throughout  the  whole  Syftem. 

For  thefe  Purpofes  was  fweating  in 
the  hot  Rooms  of  the  Baths  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  moft  judicious  Phyfi- 
cians  amongft  the  Ancients,  who  had 
daily  Opportunities  of  obferving  the 
Effeds  of  this  Remedy.  Potefi  autem 
prima-  Balnei  pars ,  ubi  ingredientes  in 
acre  verfantur  calido ,  materias  per  totum 
corpus  turn  calejacere ,  tu?n  vero  hquare , 
prceterea  qiue  incequalia  funt ,  cequare , 
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&  cutem  rarefacere ,  &  multa ,  qua  flub 
hac  detinebantur ,  evacuare.  Galen. 
Method.  Medend.  Lib.  x.  cap.  io. 
The  fame  Author  afterwards  allures  us, 
that  when  the  fir  ft  Part  of  the  Baths 
is  properly  applied,  there  mull  necef- 
farily  follow  Lxcrementorusn  evacuation 
airmails  per  totum  corpus  calor ,  exiguo- 
rum  meatuum  rareftaclio,  tenfiorum  re¬ 
laxation  denfatorurn  fiufio.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  obferve,  that  Incequalia 
dvoy-oAla  comprehend  all  Kinds  of  Ob- 
ftru&ions, and  lb  do  alfo  tenfia  auvltla/j.la. ; 
for  whenever  there  is  an  Obftrudtion, 
the  Fluids  preffing  to  pals,  and  not 
being  able,  will  difiend  the  obftru&ed 
Canal  or  Canals,  and  occalion  more 
or  lefs  of  a  Swelling  and  Comprellion 
of  the  neighbouring  Veffels ;  therefore 
neceffarily  a  Tenfion  and  Inequality. 
F'or  this  Reafon,  Inflammations  and 
Swellings  of  every  Kind,  were  always 
efleemed  and  treated  by  the  Metho- 
difls,  as  Difeafes  with  /ijlriBion.  Af¬ 
ter  Obftructions  it  too  frequently  hap- 
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pens,  that  the  Matter  intercepted  and 
impadled  thickens  and  recedes  from  its 
fluid  State,  which  I  apprehend 
(tranflated  by  Linacre  denfata )  to  fig- 
ftify. 

The  general  Intent  of  anointing 
with  fweet  Oil  in  the  hot  Rooms,  was 
to  relax  the  folid  Parts,  that  the  DuBs 
and  Pores  might  more  eafily  give  Way 
to  the  Humours,  which  were  to  pals 
through  them.  By  rubbing ,  which 
was  ufually  done  with  Oil,  the  Vef- 
fels  and  Pores  were  alternately  and  fuc- 
ceffively  comprefled  and  dilated ;  the 
Humours  forcibly  driven  forward  and 
backward,  and  in  all  Dirediions ;  the 
component  Particles  of  both  Solids  and 
Fluids  agitated  and  impelled  againft 
one  another  :  The  Confequence  muff 
be  Increafe  of  Heat,  a  larger  Flux  of 
Humours  to  the  Superficies-,  Expref- 
fion  of  the  perfpirable  Matter  in  or 
near  the  Skin ;  DilTolution  of  cold 
vificid  Concretions ;  Di feu  11  ion  of  Hu¬ 
mours,  which  Jlagnaie  and  difiend 
'  E  their 
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their  Vefiels,  or  Receptacles,  without 
Inflammation  or  Tendency  to  it;  a 
free  and  open  Paflage  through  all  the 
Duds  and  Pores,  and  greater  Firm- 
nefs  of  the  Fibres.  To  render  tight 
and  firm  what  was  lax  and  jlabby , 
they  advifed  to  rub  hard ;  to  foften 
and  diffolve  a  Hardnels,  gently ;  to 
plump  up  any  Part  where  Flefh  waa 
wanting,  moderately ,  and  not  long. 
When  a  Quantity  of  Matter  was  to  be 
evacuated,  or  the  Body  eafed  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  Load,  the  rubbing  was  longer 
continued ,  oftner  repeated ,  and  more 
univerfally  applied.  And  it  was  then 
uiual  for  feveral  Servants  to  be  at  once 
employed  in  rubbing  different  Parts  of 
the  fame  Perfon.  Anointing  and  rub¬ 
bing  in  a  warm  Room,  were  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed  after  Exercife,  inftead  of  the 
Bath ;  the  Manner  in  which  this  Apo- 
therapia  was  performed,  is  accurately 
defcribed  by  Galen,  de  Sanitat.  tuend. 
Lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  '  :  ■■ 


When 
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When  the  Motion  of  the  Blood 
had  been  gradually  quickened,  the  grofs 
Humours  attenuated ,  the  thick  Juices 
diffolved,  the  perfpiratory  Matter  dif- 
charged ,  the  Vcffels  unloaded,  and  the 
narrower  paffages  opened  and  cleared 
by  the  firft  Part  of  the  Baths ;  a  Per- 
fon  was  properly  prepared  for  a  greater 
Rarefadtion  and  Agitation  of  the  ' 
Fluids  and  Solids  in  the  feco?sd,  which 
was  much  hotter  than  the  firft.  For 
no  one  can  live  for  any  conliderable 
Time  in  Air,  which  is  heated  to  90 
Degrees  by  Farenheits  Scale ;  but  a 
Man  accuftomed  to  hot  bathhig  may 
eafily  continue  for  Hours  together  in 
Water,  that  is  above  no.  Our  Bath- 
Waters,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
the  ingenious  Dr  Davies ,  are  at  the 
hot  Springs  116;  and  in  the  more 
temperate  Parts  of  the  hot  Baths  from 
in  to  100  (being  more  or  lels  cool¬ 
ed  by  the  Weather).  In  the  Crofts 
Bath  the  Heat  in  September  is  about 
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The  intenfe  Heat  of  the  hot  Baths, 
when  People  rajhly  and  fuddenly  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  it,  oftentimes  proves 
fatal ;  by  bringing  on  Fevers,  Pleuri- 
fles,  Inflammations  of  the  Vifcera  and 
Apoplexies.  To  prevent  fuch  Acci¬ 
dents,  Phyflcians  have  now  recourfe  to 
bleeding ,  purging ,  cooling  Diet ,  and  at¬ 
tenuating  Medecines.  Effay  on  the  Ufe 
and  Abufe  of  'warm  bathing  by  Dr 
Oliver,  p.  1 8,  &c.  This  Preparation 
is  evidently  more  tedious  and  difagree- 
able  than  that  recommended  by  our 
Predeceflors,  if  not  lefs  fafe. 

When  the  Water  of  the  Bath  is 
very  hot ,  it  fhuts  up  the  Pores,  fo  that 
neither  the  Moifture  can  enter ,  nor 
the  perlpirable  Matter  efcape  through 
them.  Balneis ,  fi  aquce jujlo  calidiores 
pant,  vis  quidem  calida  inejl ,  fed  non 
perinde  humida.  ^uippe  horrere  cor¬ 
pora ,  contrahique  exiles  eorum  meatus 
fubigunt ,  ita  ut  nec  madefcere  ab  ex- 
trinfecus  accedente  hmnore  pojfmt ,  nec 
excrementi  quod  intus  latet  quicquatn 

emittere. 
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emittere.  Galen,  de  Sand,  tuend.  Lib. 
iii.  cap.  4.  Sane  cogit  clauditque  turn 
frigida  turn  fervens  aqua.  Ibid.  cap.  8. 
But  though  both  hot  and  cold  Water 
condcnfe  the  Skin,  and  fhut  up  its 
Pores,  yet  their  Manner  of  doing  it  is 
very  different.  For  cold  Water ,  by 
bringing  the  conjlituent  Particles  of 
the  Fibres  or  folid  Parts  nearer  toge¬ 
ther,  contracts  and  clofes  the  Ducts  and 
Pores  of  the  Skin ;  whereas  very  hot 
Water  draws  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Hu¬ 
mours  to  the  Surface  of  the  Body, 
that  the  cutaneous  V eflfels  are  over¬ 
charged  and  choaked  by  the  Matter 
forced  into  them.  In  this  Cafe  the 
Skin  will  appear  fwollen ,  tenfle,  and  in¬ 
flamed  ;  in  the  other  Jhrivelled ,  rough , 
pale,  or  livid. 

The  Ufe  made  of  a  very  hot  Bath , 
was  to  draw  the  Humours,  as  it  is  done 
by  a  Cupping-Glafs,  from  the  inner 
Parts  of  the  Body  to  the  outer ; 
to  fcatter  and  diflu  fe  the  fame,  when 
accumulated ,  extravafated ,  or  fl ag¬ 
itating 
. 
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nating  any  where,  within  or  below  the 
common  Integuments ;  if  there  was  no 
Fullnefs  of  the  Vefiels,  nor  fear  of  an 
Inflammation ;  to  drive  the  more  fub- 
tle  Fluids  into  the  finer  DuEls  and  ner¬ 
vous  Tubes ,  and  to  procure  a  free  Paf- 
fage  through  them.  By  thefe  Means, 
as  I  apprehend,  hot  bathing  is  ufeful  in 
in  reftoring  wafted  paralytic  Parts. 
Vid.  Ccel.  Aurelian.  de  morbis  Chron. 
Lib.  ii.  §.  32.  efpecially  if  Care  be 
taken  to  brace  the  Fibres  afterwards ; 
which  otherwife,  as  foon  as  the  Dif- 
teniion  from  the  Heat  ceafes,  will  be 
much  relaxed  and  weakened  by  it. 
And  in  this  View  warm-  bathing  can¬ 
not  but  be  prejudicial  to  Paralytics. 
I  am  fpeaking  only  of  bathing  in  com¬ 
mon  Water.,  which  has  no  peculiar 
Virtues  from  f aline,  fulphureous ,  or 
metallic  Principles ;  for  fuch,  by  their 
aflringent  Quality,  may  contract  the 
Solids,  more  than  the  hot  Water  relaxes 
them.  It  is  notorious  that  hot  Sea¬ 
water  and  aluminous  Waters  were  par¬ 
ticularly 
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ticularly  recommended  in  paralytic 
Cafes ,  on  this  very  Account.  The  Al- 
bale,  near  Rome,  uied  by  Augujlus 
Ccefar  (as  well  as  Sea-water)  for  a 
Weaknefs  and  Relaxation  of  the 
Nerves,  are  of  the  Aluminous  Kind. 
At  quoties  nervorum  caufd ,  marinis  al~ 
bulifque  calidis  utendum  ejfet,  contentus 
hoc  erat ,  ut  infidens  ligneo  folio , — manus 
ad  pedes  alternation  jaSlaret.  Suet  on.  de 
Ccefar.  Auguft.  cap.  82.  Whether  or 
no,  by  bracing  the  Fibres,  with  proper 
Applications  after  bathing,  our  Bath¬ 
waters  may  be  rendered  more  efficacious 
in  curing  paralytic  Weakneffies ,  I  fhall 
leave  to  the  Determination  of  thofe 
Phyiicians,  who  are  better  acquainted 
with  their  Virtues.  But  let  me  in  the 
mean  Time  obferve,  that  the  Succefs  of 
warm  bathing  in  paralytic  Diforders  is 
not  fo  fully  proved,  by  the  Account  of 
Patients  admitted  into  the  Bath-Infir¬ 
mary  under  fuch  Circumftances,  as 
Dr  Summers  feems  to  imagine.  And 
this,  I  prefume,  will  appear,  on  com¬ 
paring 
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paring  that  Account  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  ;  copied  from  the  Regifter  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hof  pit  al ,  (in  which, 
for  fome  particular  Reafons,  warm 
bathing  has  not  been  much  ufed)  and 
allowing  for  the  Difference  of  obftinate 
Cafes  fent,  after  trying  all  other  Means, 
to  the  Bath  for  Relief. 


Palfies  admitted  into  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Hospital— 104. 

Cured  40^ 

Received  great  Benefit  2  8 

DifchargedforNon- Attendance  4 

Irregularity  1  J-I04 

At  their  own  Requefl  5 

As  incurable  20 

Dead  6 


Paralytic  Diforders  admitted—  3 1 . 
Cured 

Received  great  Benefit  3 1 

Difcharged  at  their  own  Req, 


But 
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But  to  proceed;  the  Aihletce  and 

Perfons  inured  to  long  and  violent 

Exercife  were  bathed  in  very  hot  Water 

after  it,  to  prevent  and  cure  Wearinefs, 

owing  to  a  Retention  of  the  Humours 

in,  or  about,  the  Mufcles,  Tendons, 

and  Joints  of  the  exercifed  Parts ; 

where  they  were  forced  into  the  finer 

Tubes,  and  exprefied  thro’  the  Sides 
* 

of  the  Veflels  by  the  Contractions  of 
the  Mufcles. 

Water,  moderately  hot^  foftens  the 
Skin,  dilates  the  Pores,  plentifully  in- 
finuates  itlelf  thro’  the  bibulous  Veins 
and  Interftices  of  the  Fibres,  dilutes 
the  Humours,  moiftens  the  Solids,  and 
confequently  more  relaxes  and  effemi¬ 
nates  the  Body  than  hot  Air.  It  more 
readily  difiolves  faline  and  other  Con¬ 
cretions,  which  eafily  mix  with  Water; 
but  doth  not  difiolve  the  Su'oftances 
above-mentioned,  like  hot  dry  Air. 

It  increafeth  the  Difcharge  thro’  the 
Skin,  but  generally  adds  as  much  (if  not 
more)  to  the  Fluids,  as  it  takes  from 

F  them. 
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them.  The  Effe&s,  therefore,  of  the 
Second  Part  of  the  Baths  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  the  Firji ;  and, 
in  feveral  Refpe&s,  contrary  to  them. 
When  the  more  fluid  and  watry  Parts 
of  the  Blood  have  been  too  much  ex- 
haufted,  and  the  Solids  are  dry,  tenfe, 
and  hard,  from  Heat,  Exercife,  or 
Difeafe,  this  is  principally  recommend¬ 
ed.  And  it  was  not  without  good 
Reafon,  that  in  the  Baths  the  Ufe  of 
hot  Water  fucceeded  Sweating  in  the 
dry  Stoves. 

Th  e  warm  Bath  was  commonly  in- 
terpofed  between  the  hot  and  the  cool., 
to  prevent  a  too  great  and  fudden 
Change ;  and  weaker  Patients  had 
frequently  the  cooler  Water  mixt  with 
the  warm ,  by  Degrees,  before  the 
cooler  was  poured  on  by  itfelf. 

The  Ufe  of  the  third  Bath  was  to 
allay  the  Heat,  prevent  the  Danger  of 
taking  Cold,  contract  the  Pores  and 
Veflels  to  their  proper  Dimenfions, 
brace  the  Fibres,  and  give  all  Parts  of 
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the  Body  due  Strength  and  Vigour. 
The  component  Particles  of  animal 
Solids,  as  well  as  of  Iron,  are  more 
clofely  compared,  and  their  Texture 
therefore  rendered  firmer  and  harder, 
if  they  are  relaxed  by  Heat  before  they 
are  conftringed  by  Cold.  On  this  Ac¬ 
count  partly,  Perfons  ufing  the  cold 
Bath  without  the  hot,  were  advifed  to 
warm  themfelves  by  Exercife  before 
•  they  plunged  into  the  Water.  But  to 
fin  en  Metals,  they  are  to  be  heated, 
and  then  cooled  gradually  ;  the  flower 
they  cool,  the  f of  ter  they  will  remain 
afterwards.  And  nothing,  that  I 
know  of,  will  fo  much  relax  our  Fi¬ 
bres,  and  render  our  Flefh  loofe  and 
flabby ,  as  bathing  in  warm  frefh  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  macerating  in  Bed  afterwards, 
in  the  hot  moifl  Steams  of  one’s  own 
Body,  till  the  Heat  and  Sweat  are 
gone.  The  cooler  Water  befides,  by 
contracting  the  Veffels  and  exprefling 
a  Part  of  the  Water  before  imbibed, 
contributes  to  the  Sweat  expedted  in  the 
i  F  2  laft 
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laft  fart  of  the  Baths,  and  promotes 
the  Difcharge  by  Urine.  What  Opi¬ 
nion  the  Antients  had  of  it,  we  may 
learn  from  Galen,  who  is  thus  inter¬ 
preted  by  Linacre :  In  tertid  Balnei 
parte  refrigerantur  innoxie ,  quce  fue- 
rant  exca'lefacla ,  fl?  vires  firmantur  ; 
f  quce  verb  &1  rarefaEla ,  &  plus  jujlo 
funt  laxata ,  ea  in  naturalem  redeunt 
mediocritatem  ;  id  quod  quarta  Balnei 
pars  indicat.  ^uippe  quibus  omnia 
rite  funt  adhibita,  ii  pojl  frigidce  ufmn 
adhuc  fudant ,  omnia  ipfis  excre- 

menta  vacuantur.  Itaque ,  ex  omnibus 
quce  de  Balneis  retulibus ,  una  fiimma 
colligitur ,  quod  vacuatur  quidem ,  quic- 
quid  in  corpore  vel  fuliginofum  vel  fu- 
midurn  fuit,  (that  is  all  the  excremen- 
titious  Matter,  capable  of  exhaling  or 
palling  thro’  the  Skin)  ccnffiunt  autem 
in  naturali  fymmetria  turn  caro  ipfa 
turn  cutis :  Jolidarum  partium  ariditas 
corrigitur ,  &  calor,  non  modo  is  qui  ex 
lavacro  accejfit,  yerum  etiam  qui  prius 
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fuit.,  ex  frigidce  ufu  fubmovetur.  De 
Method,  medend.  Lib.  x.  cap.  io. 

As  to  the  Manner  of  bathing,  it 
may  be  proper  to  obferve,  when  a  Man 
hands  in  Water  up '  to  his  Breaffc  or 
Chin,  the  lower  Parts  will  be  con- 
fiderably  compreffed  by  the  Weight  of 
the  Water,  and  the  Blood  therefore 
more  forcibly  driven  upon  the  upper 
Parts  and  Brain ,  than  it  is  when 
Water  is  poured  upon  him  fitting. 

Moreover  in  difpoling  the  fever al 
Parts  of  the  Operation,  it  was  judi- 
cioufly  contrived  that  the  preceding 
fhould  be  preparatory  to  the  followings 
and  that  the  latter  fhould  correct  any 
Excels  occasioned  by  the  former. 
Every  Perfon  therefore  using  the  Bath, 
generally  went  through  all  Parts  of  it, 
but  ftaid  a  longer  or  fhorter  Time  in 
each,  according  to  the  different  Nature 
of  his  Conftitution  and  Diforder.  And 
for  particular  Cafes ,  the  Baths  through¬ 
out  were  heated  more  or  lefs  than 
ufual.  By  thefe  Means  bathing  was 
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made  to  anfvver  the  principal  Inten¬ 
tions  of  Cure  in  moft  Diforders.  Any 
one  defirous  of  feeing  a  Lift  of  Diftem- 
pers ,  which  were  cured  by  bathing, 
may  confult  Baccius  de  Lhermis ,  Lib.  vii. 
c.  xix.  &c.  But  this  Author  did 
not  well  underftand,  or  hath  not  fuff- 
ciently  explained,  the  different  Manage¬ 
ment  of  this  Operation  in  different 
Conftitutions  and  Diforders.  To  re¬ 
lax,  for  Inftance,  and  j often  tenfe  and 
rigid  Fibres,  with  a  meagre  Habit  of 
Body,  the  Patient  was  detained  for 
fame  Lime  in  the  warm  or  moderately 
hot  Bath,  but  quickly  pafied  thro’  the 
fweating  Rooms ;  where  he  was  plen¬ 
tifully  anointed,  and  only  rinced  him- 
felf  with  the  Water  of  the  lafl  Bath. 
When  the  Fibres,  on  the  contrary, 
were  weak  and  lax,  and  the  Habit  full 
of  Moifture,  his  Stay  was  fhort  in  the 
fecond  Part  of  the  Baths ;  but  he  was 
well  fweated  and  rubbed  in  the  fir  ft, 
and  had  a  larger  Quantity  of  colder 
Water  poured  upon  him  in  the  third. 
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In  many  Cafes,  therefore,  Celfus , 
Ccelius  Aurelianus,  Galen ,  and  the 
Greek  PhySicians,  his  Succeffors,  thought 
it  not  enough  to  recommend  bathing 
in  general ,  but  have  fpecified  what 
Parts  of  it  fhould  be  more  or  lefs  ufed, 
and  what  Degree  of  Heat  is  moil  pro¬ 
per.  Thofe  who  have  considered  the 
Effects  produced  by  the  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Baths,  and  are  likewife  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Principles  of  the 
above-mentioned  Authors,  relating  to 
the  Caufes  and  Nature  of  Difeafes,  will 
eaSily  be  able  to  account  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  Precepts,  relating  to  bathing ; 
and  (what  is  more  to  the  Purpofe)  to 
make  the  befi  Ufe  of  this  Remedy, 
where  it  is  within  Reach. 

The  ufual  Time  for  bathing  was, 
when  the  VeSTels  were  mo  ft  empty ; 
therefore  before  the  principal  Meals, 
and  after  Exercife.  But  fometimes ,  in 
order  to  draw  Nourishment  towards  the 
Skin,  and  plump  up  the  FleSh,  they 
made  ufe  of  fome  light  nourishing 
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Food  ;  before  they  bathed,  or  in  the 
Baths. 

Bathing  was  forbid  by  the  moft 
judicious  Practitioners,  where  any  of 
the  Vifcera  were  unfound  or  weak,  fo 
as  to  be  in  Danger  of  receiving  Hurt 
from  a  confiderable  RarefaElion  of  the 
Humours,  and  a  greater  Impetus  of 
the  Blood  ;  or  when  the  cutaneous 
Vi ejfels  and  Du&s  were  conftringed  and 
choaked  up  by  a  Load  of  Matter,  or 
fizy  Humours ;  as  in  the  Beginning  of 
Fevers,  and  during  the  Increafe  of 
their  Paroxyfms ;  or  when  there  was 
any  confiderable  Inflammation,  or  when 
the  Veins  were  turgid  and  diftended  with 
Blood;  or  when  the  Stomach  was  full,  or 
when  theChyle  was  plentifully  mixed  with 
the  Humours.  But  in  every  Cafe  what- 
foever,  if  a  Perfon,  on  going  into  the 
fweating  Rooms  or  the  hot  Wi 'iter,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  (hivered,  or  was  about  to 
be  fo  (which  was  known,  from  the 
Skin  about  the  Temples,  inftead  of 
growing  fioft  and  moifi ,  becoming  tenfe, 

hard. 
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hardy  and  dry,)  he  was  not  permitted 
to  proceed  any  farther,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  anointed  and  fent  Home. 

Upon  the  Whole  then,  the  Opera¬ 
tion  of  bathing  was  fkilfully  contrived, 
cautioujly  managed,  and  happily  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  antient  Phyficians,  to 
purge  the  Veffels,  Glands,  and  Re¬ 
ceptacles,  from  all  ufelefsy  vitiated,  or 
noxious  Matter,  capable  of  being  dif- 
charged  by  the  cutaneous  Pores,  or 
'  urinary  Paffages ;  to  attenuate  and  dif- 
folve  crude ,  vifcid,  thick,  or  infpijfated 
HHumours,  and  then  expel  them ;  to 
unload  the  Body  of  fat  and  fuper- 
jluous  Juices,  or  to  draw  Nourifhment 
to  the  Parts  where  Flefh  was  wanting; 
to  Jjp.ce  or  relax  the  Fibresy  as  there 
was  Occafion  ;  to  procure  a  free  Paf- 
fage  for  the  Humours ,  and  a  proper 
Flow  of  them ;  in  fhort,  to  anfwer, 
in  moft  Cafes,  with  the  Affilfance 
of  Diet  and  Exercife,  the  principal  In¬ 
tentions  of  Cure,  and  reduce  both  So¬ 
lids  and  Fluids  to  the  mofl  exaEl  Stan- 
_  G  dard 
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dard  of  perfect  Health.  Of fuch  Con-*-, 

fequence,  and  in  fuch  Credit,  were;;' 
thefe  three  Remedies,  that  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  them  alone ,  from  the  Time  of 
Herodicus  (who  is  mentioned  by  Hip-  j 
pocrates)  to  the  general  Extinction  of 
the  learned  Arts  by  the  Barbarians , 
conftituted  a  diftinEl  Branch  of  Phyfic, 
called  Iatraliptice ,  which  not  only 
promifed  Health,  but  likewife  Colour* 
Habit,  Vigour,  and  Strength. 


